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PRAYER-WANDS 


By AuicE CorBIn 


I 
Vision 
I have dreamed of the thunder-birds, 
The great ones of the sky. 
Riders upon painted horses 
Lifted me up. 


I was one of them. 
We chased the sorrel deer. 


Now I am become as the least among you, 


As grass on the prairie, 

As dust on the earth. 

And, lest I grow proud, I strip myself, 
And sit naked and dirty 

So that the spirit may not forget. 








II 
Song 


Power flows molten 
Through veins of metal. 


My arrow is keen 
With longing. 


My song comes from the hills; 
It is clean with beauty. 


Nothing common or mean 
Can hurt my spirit. 


I have seen the riders 

That ride upon thunder birds; 
I have spoken with the spirits 
Who live in the upper sky. 
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Ill 
Age 


Thinking over the old times gone, 
My mind is hard to me. 


Earth has a middle, like this stone, 
Worn round on the mesa-top 
From looking at the sun. 


Holding this rock, 
My mind pierces inward. 


Thinking over the old times gone, 
My mind is sorrowful. 


The old gods are gone 
With our Lost Others. 


They descend to the darkness. 


My mind follows them, 

And soon my body 

Burrowing downward and inward 
Will come to the Middle World 
Where all seeds wait. 











AUTUMN DRIFTING 
By Lewis A. RitEy 2ND 


The wide valley was steeped in Autumn sun, its warm 
browns and creams offset by a slow coil of bronze-green 
where the cottonwoods wound with the river down the 
far receding contours. The upper slopes were crested 
here and there with tufa cliffs, sheer bastioned walls of 
blue-grey voleanic stone whose undertone was pink. They 
appeared to smoulder in their shadows of the age-gone 
fires of birth. As my journey drew on towards noon, the 
cliffs changed to red sandstone with a rich depth of violet 
shadow. 

The floor of the valley was golden with ripe corn, 
tangled with bent stalks, freckled with the ruddy glint of 
melons. The pueblo reapers wore quaint costumes of 
black and scarlet, and sang as they loaded the red- 
wheeled wagons. They are a peasantry as virile, as 
potent of earth, as any the old world bears. 

A horse-trail on such a day in such a land gives one no 
sense of alien travel, but rather a slow resolution of one’s 
being into some ancient, eternal experience. All this has 
been before, and will be again; each consecutive sense- 
impression is received and rearranged in the heart as if 
it were some beloved fragment of memory whose place 
had been long vacant. The sway of hip and shoulder 
with the undulation of great horse-muscle beneath, the 
dust-softened pad of hoofs, set a primary rhythm on 
which sense-accidentals of rich variety are overlaid; the 
twitter of blue-birds dipping and swirling over the bank 
of the river, the tumbled ecstasy of a finch song, the vital 
warmth of the sun, the aroma of wet horse-flesh and 
saddle-leather, the nutty tang of burning leaves, a shrill 
undertone of grasshoppers, a snatch of folk-song from 
the Indian reapers — these were the bright threads that 
consciousness wove in and out of the deeper warp of my 
contentment. 
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I was steeped in exhilaration and in peace. The air 
was too vital for day-dreams. Every sense was quick- 
ened, alert to the beauty of sound, motion, color; and so 
quickened, it seemed that all their sequences were slowed 
down; one could linger over their succession with infinite 
leisure and relish. Suddenly the absurdity of time- 
measurement was laid bare. If one could absorb each 
second what formerly demanded ten, was not the new day 
a week, the decade a century? The borders of death and 
birth drew away and dwindled on the far horizons. 

I watched a finch, a crimson-headed flick of aerial 
grace, undulate his way across my path. There was a 
bold down-thrust of his outspread wings; beneath its beat 
his trailing pinions were drawn in and folded close. And 
so, with sure, deliberate speed, his arrowy body rose to 
the air-crest, curved lazily across its apex, and swept 
down the far slope. I surrendered my inner self to him 
—I was the center and pulse of his up-fling, the swift 
coast along the summit, the breathless slant down-wind, 
the exultant leap on spread wing at the end. 


There was a rich infinity of time and space to squan- 
der; I was going everywhere and was not due there at 
any time. There was no one to trouble if I were early or 
late or missing. The dim fragrance of withered grass, 
leaf-mould, horse-leather and ripe melons drew into my 
lungs. — It was October noon — 


The old man was brown as a chestnut kernel, and 
wrinkled. He wore a red fillet about his bobbed hair, a 
sash-belt of the same hue, faded dark velvet trousers and 
deer-skin moccasins. He was turning his melon-laden 
wagon into the home corral as I caught up with him. We 
saluted each other with grins. He reached back and held 
up a small melon invitingly. Drawing rein, we proceeded 
unhurriedly with our barter, to a diminuendo of price 
and a crescendo of expostulation. Ten cents each, two 
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for fifteen, two for ten. Finally a dirty nickel and one 
lone penny shaken from an out-turned trouser-pocket 
were made to serve. The bargain concluded, he threw in 
an extra melon with a friendly smile to illustrate the 
purely formal character of the game. 

I sat in the seant heliotrope shadow of his adobe house 
and irrigated my parched and dusty interior with gulps 
of dripping amber sweetness. My two pals, trailing their 
bridle reins in the quiver of noon-sun beyond, watched me 
with mild curiosity and sniffed at the golden heap of 
seeds and stringy shreds that I discarded. 

We floated on into the afternoon on a drift of faint 
cedar smoke, an aroma of corn-husks and cut alfalfa. 
Dusk came reluctantly. The horses, free of pack and 
saddle, stretched their cramped muscles with a thumping 
roll and flourish of hoofs. They arose deliberately, 
twitching their skins to shake off the clinging leaf-mould, 
rubbing their noses on their fore-knees. As I lit my fire 
of dry cottonwood branches, they lifted their heads peace- 
fully from the river-edge with mouths full, letting the 
water trickle through loose lips. The tang of hot brown 
coffee, the sizzle of fat bacon, eddied in my circle of fire- 
light. Dusk deepened into night. The trail-side turf was 
soft and the faint gurgle of the river in the willow roots 
wove an unaccustomed pattern in our dreams. 








POEMS FROM A DESERT GARDEN 


By Hanieut Lone 


Towns 


The towns in the desert are gardens: 
in spring the bloom of fruit trees 

floats through them like mist. 

But a garden which is always in bloom 
lies about the towns and between them, 
a garden of cloud and mountain. 
From the horizon, petaled with color, 
the colossal flowers rise. 


Cactus 


In the gloom of northern groves 
my ancestors prayed to trees; 
but here in the naked sunlight 

I worship cactus, 

candelabras of crimson flame, 
which light a new world for me 
where the fruit of thorns is life, 
and the fruit of life is beauty. 


Lightning 


All evening I have watched the lightning: 

it crests an unseen cloud with snow and foam, 
veins it with fire, like a human hand, or a leaf, 
flushes it sulphur and rose. 

And through my own body 

a vague trembling goes, 

as though I too were vapor. 
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Navajos 


On a sorrel pony and a pinto 
the Navajos ride towards me. 
The woman’s blanket is colored 
with the sky, and the earth; 

and when they come nearer 

I see that the old man’s forehead 
is square and wrinkled and red 
like the mesa behind him. 


Navajo Escarpments 


Esearpments of porphyry, 

flanks of vermilion, 

enter the mesa for miles, 

focus my eyes 

on the silver, the songs, the feathers 
I can never be part of. 


Indians 


They wear squash-flower cut in silver 
And carve the sun on canyon wails ; 

Their words are born of storm and calyx, 
Eagles, and waterfalls. 


They weave the thunder in the basket, 
And paint the lightning on the bowl: 
Taking the village to the rainbow, 
The rainbow to the soul. 
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TWO POEMS 


By Kate Mutter CHAPMAN 
IN A ZAGUAN 


Here sit I in the zagudn, in the sunshine, fiercely idle, 
fiercely happy, 

Letting the winter sun shine on my body, warming my 
bones, making my blood warm, warming my soul! 


For years, many years, all the years of my early man- 
hood, 

I dreamed of the time when I’d sit like this in the 
zaguan 

Hour upon hour, quiet, the dog at my foot quiet too, 

Both of us moving along, little by little, to follow the 
sun, 

Keeping pace with his rays till they slip from the last 
rincon of the house-wall. 

But always in those days, breaking the dream, came the 

voice of Crusita 

Bidding me rise, bidding me work! 

Por Dios! 

Why is a woman’s voice soft and sweet if it only calls 
one to labor? 

And must a man toil forever until he is old, till the joy 
has gone out of an hour of idleness? 

Till even God’s best gift, the Sun, cannot warm him as 
now it is warming me? 


Bien, now I am able to rest me, to sit here as long as I 
wish to do, smoking my punche. 

Crusita is gone these many weeks — or months, que 
sas? — 

The days go so swiftly, so quietly, now that I live as an 
old man, 

I can searcely tell how long it has been since Crusita 
died, without counting over the Sundays! 
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She said at the last she’d be glad of a rest in the grave 
for her poor tired body, 

With perhaps a quiet hour, now and then, for her soul, 
with Maria Santissima. 


When the little Crusita said ‘‘She is dead,’’ I knelt 
there still at the bedside, 

Shaken, confused and dumb, my thoughts, like leaves in 
a dust-whorl, 

Going back to the day when Crusita walked, white- 
muslined, white-veiled, from the church in the 
bridal procession, 

‘‘Until Death do us part’’ entering the house of my 
fathers. 

Now, with the little Crusita’s words, had come the 
parting. 

The years of the past receded: the present became as 
one with the past, then rolled in its turn from my 
vision, 

Until of a sudden I saw other years going on before me, 

Long, slow, work-burdened years unfolding before me, 

Dreary, work-sodden, comfortless years, with never 
again the help of my strong-armed Crusita! 

She had been always so willing, so eager, to take up my 
hoe or my shovel 

Such times as I felt I ought to go to the Plaza 

To sit for a while to advise or consult my compadres. 

In this sudden clearness of vision I saw my shoulders 
bowed down by my double burden — 

All my own work to do, all of Crusita’s! 

I saw myself slaving to keep the bean-fields in order, 
the corn-fields weeded, 

I saw myself hoeing long rows of chile, and planting 
and garnering squashes, 

Sweating at chopping sabina through all the hot days 
of summer, to keep us half warm in the winter; 

Feeding the chickens, and leading the old cow on Sun- 

days, 
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Along the Acequia Madre, to seek out those rare little 
patches of purple-blossoming clover. 

All these were the chores I had always done, but always 
before with the able help of Crusita — 

But henceforth to do them alone, the house-work also! 

I knelt with my head in a mist as dense as a hail-cloud 
above the canon: 

T mused on what lay before me. 

Then, two and three at a time, the wives of the neigh- 
bors came in, and swept out the rooms, and 
brewed strong coffee, and prayed at the side of 
Crusita; 

Helped the little Crusita to close her mother’s eyes; 

Helped her to braid the hair soft on her mother’s fore- 
head ; 

Showed her the manner of crossing the strong, good 
hands that had labored so long and so well for 
my every comfort; 

Made the house quiet and dim for Padre Felipe. 

When these things were finished at last I could hear the 
whispering women, 

Between their ‘‘ Ave Marias,”’ telling each other of us, 

i of me and Crusita — 

‘‘Now he sits like a man of stone, or an old man in his 

dotage, 

Or like one with a cloud on his mind, a cloud of alone- 
ness, perhaps, a black spreading cloud of sor- 
row — 

So does the strong man grieve for the good, dead wife, 
the kind and pious Crusita!’’ 

Then they said many times how suddenly old I seemed, 
how strangely unsteady, 

Till their thought took root in my mind, and I said to 
myself, ‘‘Why not, indeed?”’ 

Why not don my dotage, 

As in days gone by I had donned the blue garment of 

labor? 
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Why not grow old all at once, take on one of these 
‘*clouds’’ that the old women whisper about with 
such neighborly relish? 

A man with a cloud on his mind ¢an still sit in the sun? 

Can enjoy his savory dinner, inhale his punche, can 
even, perhaps, with the help of these sympathetic 
women, direct the awkward but well-meaning ef- 
forts of this so young and dutiful little Crusita? 

For work — well, somebody has to work —all work 
gets itself done — have I ever hungered to do it? 


So here sit I in the zaguan, in the sunshine, fiercely idle, 
fiercely happy, 

Letting the winter sun shine on my body, warming my 
bones, making my blood warm, warming my soul. 

With a cunning like that of Coyote, who, undetected, 
creeps laden from out the door of the hen-house, 

I have snatched this delightful, this glorious idleness, 
from Time, and from little Crusita. 


ON A MESA TRAIL 


Two coyotes are following me: 

They walk a little, their bellies close to the snow, then 
stand a little, sniffing. 

When I turn toward them they brace themselves ready to 
run: 

When I stop to shift my pack they go down on their 
patient haunches and wait, grinning evilly at me 
like the old trader back there at the last Pueblo, 
when I ragged him about the price of his bacon; 

He knew he had me! 

Now these two are sniffing at my pack: 

Do they, too, think they have me — me and my bacon? 

And will they get me, perhaps, before this strange night 
is over? 

It is late; 

I have far to go; 
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They are very persistent: 

I wonder — 

Well, if they should get me — me and my bacon — I’ll be 
glad I paid a stiff price for the stuff, so I’ll know, 
at least, that somebody human had a bit of fun out 
of it, not just those two coyotes — 

Those two damned coyotes, 

That sniff, then walk a little, then sit a little, and sniff 
again — 





EARTH AND HEAVEN 


By Purp E. STEVENSON 


The storm-cloud broods, a cluster of dark purple 
globes. It bears down upon the earth, dragging behind it 
an opaque screen of rain. 

Seated at the doorstep of my house, I am surprised 
that my house-finch has stopped singing. 

The cloud moves overhead and looses a torrent of rain. 
It darts bolts of heliotrope lightning to the south and 
west; it thunders through the creases of the hills. Cold 
wind-puffs have grown to a chill gale. Rain-ropes are 
frayed against adobe walls, and the poplars are green 
candle-flames bent by a draught of air. Everything 
moves; everything gleams, cold and wet. Then the 
globéd cloud rolls away, and like a familiar thought the 
Jemez Mountains reappear. 

Sculptured cumuli hang violet above the range. From 
their sombre convolutions rags of rain drip down the 
foothills. The mountains, seen through mist-veils, recede 
in ever dimmer planes of lavender and crystal light. To- 
ward the north the hidden sun shines on a cylinder of 
bright, low-lying cloud: in the south a vapor climbs from 
new-fallen snow on the Sandias. 

stern drama flanked by white beauty 





TWO SANTA FE POEMS 


By WITTER BYNNER 
SANDSTORM AND COCKCROW 


I 


Why happy in a world so unhappy 
Or unhappy in so happy a world? 


II 


I went out into the Santa Fé sun 

And could not see my mountains, for the blowing sand; 

But hills, in the yellow-grained fog 

Had lost their littleness, 

Had become mountains — 

The very mule-dung made a mound of gold in my door- 
yard. 


III 


There were rain and little green shoots in the evening; 
And now in the morning there is a straight cloud across 


the mountain, 
A cloud full of snow, 
And every rooster is crowing 
Under my own crest. 


AT THE DOOR OF MY ADOBE 


Someone is breathing at my door, 
Lying there, maybe dying there; 

An hour and an hour and more, 
Someone is crying there, 

While I sit uneasy and will not rise 

To see who can be lying there; 

The door is always in my eyes, 

Though I say it’s the wind crying there, 
Or a lilae brushing the wall, 

Or ashes of the hearth echoing there. . . . 
A whisper begs at the key-hole, 

But I say it’s the wind blowing there. 





ILLANO ESTACADO 


By Dove.as BraNncH 


I 
BUZZARDS 


Wide-winged black beasts born on moonless nights 
Circle in passionate gestures 

Mocked by the sleek comfort of a wolf 

Sleeping on wet bones. 


II 
THE HORSE-DRIVE 


The tinkling of the cavallarda, 

The heralding of a flashing herd, 

Is a chant to all fine flesh that has been, 
A hymn to all fine flesh that shall be, 
And a requiem to Pegasus. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


With the exception of Mr. Branca, all of the contributors to 
this issue have been more or less associated with the city of 
Santa Fé. Auice Corspin (Mrs. Henderson), one of the editors 
of Poetry of Chicago during the crucial early years of its dis- 
tinguished history, is now a resident of Santa Fé. Her fine 
poems of that region in the volume Red Earth are familiar to 
many readers of THE MipLtanp. Lewis RILEY 2ND is an engineer 
who has lived in the Santa Fé region for some years. HANIEL 
Lone and WirTtTer ByNNER are already well known to readers of 
THE MipLAND as frequent contributors. Mr. Long lived at Santa 
Fé during the past year, and Mr. Bynner has made his home 
there for a longer time. Kate MULLER CHAPMAN has been a 
resident of Santa Fé for many years, and knows the life of the 
region intimately. PuHuiiie E. STEVENSON, whose work was pre- 
sented in a recent unit issue of THE MIDLAND, is now living in 
Santa Fé. 

E. Dovetas Brancu, formerly of Houston and Austin, Texas, 
and more recently of Iowa City, is now a member of the History 
Department of the University of Ohio. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


Manito Masks, by HartLEy ALEXANDER. (Holt, $3.50.) This is 
a collection of brief dramatic poems presenting material drawn 
from the life and legends of various tribes of North American 
Indians. Most of the masks have been presented at Santa Fé, 
Lincoln, or Omaha. The volume is absorbingly interesting. It 
gives something of insight into the Indian spirit, the Indian soul, 
in a more effective way than anything I have seen before. The 
poetry in which Mr. Alexander has expressed the ideas is intrin- 
sically beautiful, and his introductory and explanatory comments 
are very helpful. The fine drawings of Anders Haugseth add 
much to the charm of a book which one is very glad to own. 
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The Fire Woman, by W. P. Lawson. (Boni & Liveright, $2.) 
There are few places in America that offer more genuine possi- 
bilities for weird romance, mysticism, and high adventure than 
the sombre Truchas mountain region of Arizona. Such a setting 
of desert and wild mountain beauty, the ever-picturesque Span- 
iard in bold relief against it, the elemental, almost barbaric 
religious fanaticism of the Order of Penitentes, ought to be 
golden material for the novelist who knows how to use it. 

W. P. Lawson has made little good use of these possibilities. 
He casts into a melodramatic background all that might have 
been given unusual strength and beauty, and centers his atten- 
tion upon the tritely conventional love story of Claire Innes, an 
American artist, and Richard Warren, who as Ricardo Quintana 
has disguised himself in order to gain the confidence of the 
Penitente leaders. The story gathers its adventure from the 
usual artifices of perilous situation and miraculous escape. 

Louis How’s book, The Penitentes of San Raphael (Bowen 
Merrill, 1900) was a direct attack upon the flagellating Peni- 
tentes and upon the Mormons as well. These two books represent 
practically all that has been written about this strange Order of 
the Southwest ; but it seems that here indeed is a unique field of 
opportunity for one who might handle his materials artistically. 


R. L. 








